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This gifted vocalist, whose triumphs on | 


the lyric stage are still fresh in the memory 


England, has been positively engaged by Mr. 
Lumley, and will speedily make her appear- 
ance at Her Majesty’s Theatre. When, in 
consequence of her marriage with Count 


Rossi, she retired from the stage in the zenith | 


of her popularity, it was never anticipated 


, that circumstances would have compelled 
of the majority of the musical amateurs in 


her to resume her professional avocations, 
but the recent revolutions which have wreck- 
ed so many royel fortunes, have swept away 
those of the accomplished Sontag and her 
husband, and she now comes to England to 
secure the future welfare of her family by 
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returning to the stage. At the Court of 
Berlin, where she has of late years resided 
and of which she was one of the principal 
ornaments, she has constantly cultivated her 
remarkable gifts of voice. Thus by deep 
study, and without the necessity of over- 
tasking exertions, she is universa!ly admitted 
to have added to her former power and beauty 
of tone. Some information as regards the 
past and much chequered career of so re- 
nowned a lady may be interesting to our 
readers. No singer that ever trod the lyric 
stage acquired celebrity at so early an age 
as Sontag. Her first appearance at Vienna 
established her reputation, and offers of so 
tempting and liberal a nature were held out 
to her, that she wasinduced to join the Ita- 
lian Opera in Paris, where she met the cele- 
brated prima donna, Malibran, with whom 
she sang; and though so very young at the 
time, maintained her position, and created 
quite a sensation amongst the musical circles 
of the French capital. From Paris she 
next visited England, where her success was 
still greater than she had hitherto achieved. 
Her debut took place at a concert at Devon- 
shire House, on a Tuesday in Easter week. 
Such was her reputation, not only for musical 
genius, but for beauty, elegance, and fasci- 
nation of every kind, that the crowds of cu- 
rious spectators in the streets equalled the 
throng of nobility, rank, and fashion under 
the roof of the great dilettante and patron of 
art, the Duke of Devonshire. On the fol- 
lowing 15th April she made her first appear- 
ance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the 
reality was found even to surpass expecta- 
tion. Her voice was found to be a pure 
soprano, of delicious quality and extraordi- 
nary power, in which the thrilling melod 

of her tones was only equalled by the bril- 
liancy of her execution. When she first 
appcared in Rosina, she revelled and luxuri- 
ated in roulades, arpeggios, and fanciful 
divisions; whilst subsequently, in Donna 
Anna, she proved that she could sing in the 
chastest classical style, and produced the 
same effect by pure sentiment and expres- 
sion as she did before by fioriture and stac- 
cato passages. From England, Madame 
Sontag went to Berlin, where, through the 
influence of her amiable qualities, no less 
than by her talents, she became so great a 
favourite of the late King of Prussia and of 
the royal. family that she was induced by 
every possible meansto remain, Her mar- 





riage with Count Rossi, a young Piedmontes, 
nobleman of good fortune and high ranke 
who fulfilled a diplomatic mission at the 
court of Berlin, took place in that city, the 
King himself, attended by the princesses of 
the blood, gave away the bride. During 
the several missions of her husband at St. 
Petersburg, as well as at Berlin, this amia- 
ble and gifted lady was received at court 
with the greatest distinction, and in peculiar 
intimacy delighting the circles of the King 
and the Emperor by the occasional display 
of her genius. At St. Petersburg where she 
eclipsed all the professional vocalists who 
visited the Czar's capital, such sensation 
did she occasion by singing at court, that 
the Emperor and Empress on her departure 
determined to establish the Italian Opera, 
now one of the first in Europe. 
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METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 








ST. JAMES'S. 

As a sort of supplement to the French 
operatic season, which terminated last week, 
a series of six vaudeville performances com- 
menced last night. 

The ‘‘stars’’ of this short season are to 
be Madame Doche and M. Arnal, who last 
night made their appearance in the popular 
vaudeville of “‘ Ce que femme veut.” This 
is one of the prettiest little dremas of the 
modern French stage, consisting of a neat 
and ingenious plot, based on a pleasing and 
natural sentiment, and diversified through- 
out with passages of the most genuine hu- 
mour. The management of the dialogue is 
very remarkable. The authors seem con- 
stantly afraid of trusting too much to their 
pathos, and where a situation becomes most 
affecting they take a strange pleasare in 
breaking its full force by some odd remark, 
The two principal characters serve admira- 
By for the display of Madame Doche snd 

- Arnal. Nothing could be in better taste 
than the narrative of Agathe Delaunay, as 
delivered by Madame Doche. Without the 
slightest exaggeration, and with the most 
lady-like finish, the pathetic tale was given 
so as to make every point tell with the au- 
dience. The ‘‘ professor” Champignel 
vivacious through his troubles, irritable with 
a strong substance of good nature, was 
played to perfection by Arnal, equally feli- 
citous in his quaint, quiet remarks and his 
explosions of rage. Both these excellent 
artists were called at the fall of the curtain. 
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The style with which the vaudevilles are 
produced is that which has done such credit 
to the French theatre during the whole pe- 
riod of Mr. Mitchell's management. This 
yearf they have not formed the staple article 
of attraction, but coming as they do after 
the operas, they awaken a pleasant reminis- 
cence of several bygone seasons, when nearly 
all the celebrities of the French stage came 
to the beautiful theatre in King Street, St. 
James’s. 

STRAND. 

In our last we made allusion to certain 
attacks to which this theatre and its mana- 
ger had been lately subjected in the columns 
of a weekly contemporary. We now advert 
to this circumstance merely for the purpose 
of remarsing that these unjust animadver- 
sions have attracted the attention (and very 
properly so too) of the manager, Mr. W. 
Farren, who has thought fit to contradict 
the premature—we had almost written inso- 
lent assertion, that the theatre was about to 
be closed. It is nowto be hoped that a 
warfare so petty will not be perserved in by 
a paper of standing and respectability. The 
performances during the week have been 
varied and attractive although we doubt the 
policy of reviving so antiquated a farce as 
* Raising the Wind.” 

The comic opera of “ Polichinelle,” which 
was played at the St. James's Theatre dur- 
ing the operatic season, has been, according 
to common custom, stripped of its music, 
and produced with much success asan Eng- 
lish piece under the title of ‘ Punch in 
Italy.”* The chief character, it will be re- 
membered, is that of an honorable man who 
gains a splendid income by following the 
profession of a Neapolitan buffoon, and 
takes the greatest pains to conceal his occu- 
pation from his aristocratic wife, and her 
father, who wonder at the source of his 
wealth. The high-spirited Punch is acted 
in good manly style, by Leigh Murray, and 
he represents in an amusing manner the 
embarrassment occasioned by the scrapes 
into which his concealed position leads him. 
The wife, severe towards her husband when 
she suspects him of infidelity or of crime, 
but forgiving when she finds that he is only 
sinned against a conventional prejudice, is 
played with much feeling by Mrs. Compton. 
This lady acts everything she undertakes in 
& very nice unaffected style, and is an ac- 
quisition to a theatre where domestic drama 





' which that gentleman is so well known to 


is performed.—In the bills the piece is called 
** new and original.’’ To “new,” we do 
not object, as it simply means “ new” to 
the English stage; but the word “ original” 
should not be applied to an adaptation from 
a foreign language. We make this remark 
without the slightest feeling of bigotry as to 
the principle of adapting, firmly believing 
that a good piece translated is better than a 
bad original. But there is no occasion to 
make words swerve from their accustomed 
meaning. 
OLYMPIC. 

The first stone of the new structure in 
Wych Street was laid on Saturday last by 
Miss Cavill, the daughter of the proprietor, 
in the presence of a large assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen connected with the 
dramatic art. The new building it is in- 
tended shall be much larger than its pr-e 
decessor, the gallery will be built to accom- 
modate twelve hundred spectators, and the 
remainder of the theatre will be formed upon 
a corresponding scale. Mr. Leigh Murray, 
Mr. Henry Spicer, and Mr. Davidson, have 
all been named for the future lessee—but we 
have good reason for thinking that nothing 
upon that point has as yet been definitively 
settled. It is stated that the new theatre 
will be ready for the purposes of the drama 
by Christmas next ensuing. 

CITY. 

The new drama entitled ‘‘ The Wizards 
Prophecy, or the Bowmen of Bethnal Green” 
produced at this theatre on Saturday even- 
ing last, was received with great applause 
by a house which was extremely well and 
highly respectably attended. The plot is 
interesting and full of striking incidents, well 
and earefully blended tozeth-r, and tending 
towards producing the striking effects with 
which the last scenes are crowded. The 
drama upon the whole was well acted. The 
Luke Shotbolt of Mr. E. F. Saville, the Me- 
riel Maye of that gentleman’s cara sposa, 
and the Adrian Tercienne of Mr. W. Searle, 
are deserving of especial notice and com- 
mendation. The scenery is pleasing and 
effective: we may especially notice the tab- 
leaux which terminate the second act and 
the destruction of the old inn by fire 
with which the drama ends. ‘The play bills 
inform us that the piece is written by Mr. . 
Egerton Wilks, and it certainly possesses a 
considerable amount of the dramatic skill 
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display. At the conclusion of the drama, 
Mr. W. Searle, and Mr. E. F. Saville were 
both summoned before the curtain by the 
unanimous call of the audience, and the 
latter gentleman announced the piece for re- 
repetition amidst the most tumultuous ap- 
plause. ‘Ambrose Gwinett,” and ‘The 
Sea! The Sea!” have likewise been acted 
since our last with great success and we are 
pleased to observe the thriving state of this 
very agreeable and well conducted establish- 
ment. 
MECHANIC'S INSTITUTION, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 

An entertainment was given on Wednes- 
day last, by the Elocution Class of this 
society: the recitations for the most part 
were very good. Mr. Bagg delivered Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Earthquake,” with feeling and 
emphasis, but at times rather tame; it isa 
composition that requires power and pathes 
to make it tell. An extract from Erskine’s 
speech in defence of Hardy, given by Gueni- 
galt, was well delivered, and had this gen- 
tleman been better acquainted with the text, 
we think he would have given it more 
powerfully ; at times he wanted a little more 
force and energy to make the audience 
feel the force of the language. Mr. Edwards, 
when you speak the lines of our immortal 
bard again, remember that you are speaking 
of the quality of mercy, pray do not gabble 
it through like a schoolboy, who perhaps 
does not know the meaning of the words he 
is uttering ; there was a great want of so- 
lemnity, which is necessary to give a proper 
effect to these beautiful lines, they must not 
be spoken in so hurried a manner for the fu- 
ture. A domestic ditty by Howitt, called, 
the “ Farmer's Daughter,’’ was given with 
considerable point and humour by Mr. 
Sanders, although we question whether he 
was audible at times, he dropped his voice 
so suddenly ; it is an excellent subject, and 
this gentleman deserved well the applause 
he obtained. The Triumphs of our language 
as written by Lyons, is a subject that does 
not tell well with the audience, and it requires 
much greater force, energy, and variety 
than Mr. Tracy is capable of giving it; to 
make it passable we hope he will be more 
fortunate in the choice of a subject for the 
future. Mr. Leopold Smart gave us a dis- 
sertation on reading, which he executed in a 
very happy manner; the variety of styles 
are very good, particularly that of the tra- 
gedy hero, the clergy, and the novelist. A 





scene from the comedy of the “ Rivals,’’ by 
Messrs. Knight, Sanders, Willett, and Do- 
naldson, was listened to with great attention; 
the parts of Fag and Falkland were very 
well represented, particularly the latter 
character. Upon the whole the evening’s 
entertainment gave general satisfaction. 





PUNNING; 
AND HINTS TO YOUNG PUNSTERS. 
By Oxonian (H.M.M.) 

‘* All the world’s a stage,” and the sooner we 
make up our ininds to the particular line of charac- 
ter we mean to study and adopt; and the more 
steadily we pursue our design, the better for ours 
selves and those to whom our fate is linked. Every 
man ought to have a character,—that is, ought to 
be able to do something well, no matter what it be. 
We leave it to the critics to assign sufficient 
reasons for the disrepute into which tears and tragedy 
have lately fallen; but nothing can be more certain 
than the fact that laughter, loud and strong, is at 
present in high favour with people of all classes, 
and even Albert Smith’s clownish similes will draw 
a smile from the ‘‘ unscrewed visage.’’ Comedy, 
on and off the stage, has lately placed your solemn 
tragic coxcombs wonderfully in the back-ground. 
Conversation,—and we almost fear, literature,— 
has, in good truth, run in a very strong current 
toward farce. A joker is now a better man every- 
where than a logician. Strange sights have been 
seen—* fools sitting in high places,’’ and punsters 
giving themselves the airs of undoubted genius ; 
while it must certainly be owned that small wit 
wonderfully relishes even a good dinner, and bad 
puns are the very staple of the modern drama. Dr. 
Johnson would beyond all question now be voted, 
what he really must have been, a great bore; he 
would now be put to shame if he ventured to talk 
with any emphasis of the great canons of criticism. 
“ No,’’? would we say to our dear young (inexpe- 
rienced) friends, “‘ we wonder not at your resolution 
when you desire to become master punsters and 
merry wags. They are beyond all question the 
foremost men of all this world.’? Besides which, 
Hood, ‘hat king of punsters, has retired from this 
dreary world which he so illumined, and his throne 
is vacant. What a void has his loss created in the 
realms of punning! 

“ Forty thousand punsters 
Could not, with all their quantity of fun, 
Make up his sum.” 

Time was when it was considered presumptuous 
even to attempt a pun ; Hood had engrossed the 
whole field; his supremacy was acknowledged by 
acelebrated wit in the follawing lines addressed to 
the arch-punster,— 

“ Wits now may lay aside their pens, 
Their sallies bring no good ; 
Till thou art dead, they cannot hope 

To urn a lively Hood.” 
Therefore, yourg and aspiring sons of Momus, a 
bright career is opening before you; forward, then, 
to the charge, and fearlessly dart your gaily-fea- 
thered arrows at all around you, But, my dear 
friends, we will give a few hints for your guidance 
in the next number of the THRATRICAL JOURNAL. 
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“CORRESPONDENCE, 





An Op Sus.—Which is the best place to get all 
the new farces, as they come out? Apply to 
Mr. Harris, Kow Street, Covent Garden, or 
Mr. Lacey, Wellington Street, Strand. 


W. H.—I have been in the country and am out of 
several back numbers, your publishers has not 
got them, is there any other parties to apply to? 
Please to leave your lists at 39, Holywell Street, 
and they shall be look out for you. 


THEATRICAL.—Can you tell me who was the 
first proprictor of the Adelphi Theatre? A per- 
eon of the name of Scott. 


Henry NineuaM.—Miss Clayton, Mrs. Campbell, 
and Mr. Henry Howard, are now performing at 
the Uxbridge Theatre, under the management of 
Messrs. Johnson and Lee. We shall give a no- 
tice of this establishment in our next. 











Che Theatrical Journey. 








THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1849. 


THE LONDON THEATRES, 
DRURY LANE. 
(Continued from our last.) 

We have already stated that Kean 
made his first appearance at Drury Lane 
on Wednesday, January 26th, 1814. The 
play was the “ Merchant of Venice ;” as 
the play-bills say “Shylock by Mr. Kean 
from the Theatre Royal Exeter”— Portia 
was sustained by Miss Smith. The afier- 
piece was the “Apprentice.” The per- 
formances at Covent Garden on the same 
evening, were to have consisted of a new 
opera entitled the “ Farmer’s Wile,” and 
the pantomime of “ Harlequin and the 
Swans,” but the illness of Miss Matthews 
prevented the production ofthe new piece, 
and occasiened considerable tumult on the 
part of the audience. So much has been 
said and written respecting Kean’s first ap- 
pearance, that despairing of being able to 
say any thing new we shall content our- 
selves by extrecting the following notice 
of that event from the Morning Post, at 
that time considered one of the most Jead- 
ing journals upon theatrical affairs: The 
Times did not even notice Mr Kean’s per- 


formance. The following is interesting» 
because the writer could not have known 
or foreseen the great interest the theatrical 
public of England aud America would 
afterwards take in the career and fortunes 
of the debutant 


**Deury Lane.—Mr. Kean, a provincial actor of 
much celebrity made his first appearance last mght 
at this theatre in the character of Shylock. He is 
of middling stature, but from the manner in which 
the character is necessarily attired, we could not 
form a just estimate of his figure, or of those per- 
sonal qualifications which other dramatic characters 
require. His countenance is marked and expressive, 
and his muscular facilities are capable of much va- 
riety. His voice is deep and sonorous, clear and 
articulate, and he manages it with infinite address, 
His opening scene with Antonio was excellent, his 
taunts were delicate, yet poignant—his pauses 
were just, and there was a peculiar dexterity in the 
management of his voice, that gave much force 
tohis performance, In the various scenes in which 
this difficult character is engaged, and where the 
actor is moved by diffvrent feelings, he never lost 
sight of the main passion by which he was situa- 
ted, that of revenge for the indignities offered to 
himself, and the hatred which he conceived was 
directed towards his tribe. In his scene with 
Tubal his transitions were admirable, and in the 
trial scene he showed much intelligence and 
mastery of his art. He was however in general 
too active, and forgat the age of the inveterate Jew. 
His performance was in many instances marred by 
too vigorous action, and the too great juvenilitv of 
his movements. He was received throughout with 
the most flattering applause.” 

Vide Morning Post, Jan. 27, 1814, 

As we have already remarked the above 
extract cannot fail to be read with inter- 
est, being the first critique ever written or 
published in London upon the acting of 
the wonderful Kean, and derives a deeper 
tinge of additional interest from the cir- 
cumstance that both the critic and the cri- 
ticized have long since sought the “ bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.” 

On the night of Kean’s first appear- 
ance, Drury Lane was but very indiffer- 
ently attended, but on the following Sa- 
turday, when he performed Richard the 
Third, the audience was far more numerous 
—and on the succeeding Tuesday when 
he repeated Richard for the second time, 
the house was densely crammed, and the 
amazing success of the new actor was now 
become certain. Kean’s salary was origi- 
nally eight pounds per week—but directly 


he had finished bis first performance of 





Richard, it was signified to him, that that 
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amount would be doubled, which was ac- 
accordingly done ; very shortly afterwards 
it was raised to thirty pounds per week— 
but these’sums were as nothing compared 
to those which he afterwards received, 
when fifty pounds per night and even 
more were his terms of remuneration. 

The great success of Kean benefited 
“ Old Drury” for a time—but not perma- 
nently : in 1818 the committee in whose 
hands the management of the theatre had 
been invested sought to find a tenant for 
the establishment and succeeded in doing 
s0 in the person of the late celebrated co- 
median, Mr. Elliston, whose ambition at 
that time prompted him to soar from the 
management of “ Little Drury Lane” in 
Wych Street to that of large Drury Lane 
in Brydges Street, (See our History of the 
Olympic Theatre.) 

Elliston remained lessee of this theatre 
with very varied success until the latter 
end of 1826. During the greater part 
of this pericd he continued to be, both as 
actor and manager, a very great favou- 
rite with the public, but far from being so 
with the actors engaged in the establish- 
ment, with many of whom he had severe 
quarrels, and in some instances, personal 
encounters During this gentleman’s ma- 
nagement it may be incidentally remarked 
that upon one occasion, (his own benefit), 
the sum of £900 was taken at the doors 
for one night’s performance, it being ge- 
nerally concluded that that was the largest 
sum ever taken in one evening : this sup- 
position however was an error, for in the 
old theatre (which by the way was larger 
than the present one) on a very singular 
and striking occasion, viz.—when the per- 
formances were given for the benefit of 
the wives, widows, and children of the 
slain and wounded in Lord Howe’s action 
of the “ glorious first of June,” the re- 
ceipts exceeded £1,350, while in the pre- 
sent theatre, on the night of Mr. Kean’s 
first benefit, the money taken, including a 
few gifts, amounted to the great sum of 
£2,000. Under the management of Ellis- 
ton, as we have already said, the success 
of Drury Lane was changeable, but to- 
wards the latter portion of his career the 





success totally vanished, a circumstance it 
is to be feared, resulting from the careless 
not to say imprudent conduct, of the ma- 
nager, and in 1826 Mr. Elliston seceded 
from Drury Lane, and very shortly after- 
wards became lessee of the Surrey, (See 
our History of the Surrey Theatre). Mr. 
Bish, the well-known lottery-office keeper, 
then made an offer for the theatre which 
was accepted. 
(To be continued.) 





TO THE HONORABLE THE COMMONS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


The humble petition of Asiatic Cholera and Putrid 
Fever. 
SHEWETH, 

That your petitioners having becone naturalized in 
the part of the metropolis contiguous to the 
market of Smithfield, have made arrangements 
by which they have calculated for a long period 
of time to be in a very flourishing condition. 

That by hovering round the numerous slaughter- 
houses, knackers’ yards, gut spinners and sausage 
makers, they are supplied with their most fa- 
vourite nutriment—in other words, persons ex- 
posed to the rich exhalations of those sinks of 
filth more readily fall within their power. 


Thit your petitioners are more sustained more 
especially in the locality named by the existence 
of the before-named establishments, which are 
deemed by the authorities essential attributes to 
the great central cattle market, and as they believe 
the situation is unfavourable to efficient drainage 
so long as Smithfield Market remains in its pre- 
sent state, your petitioner must continue in the 
undisturbed possession of their vested rights. 

That benefited as your petitioners are by the present 
civic arrangements, which, although designing 
persons have before attempted, have never been 
greatly molested, it is with the utmost indignation! 
they have heard that a Select Committee of your 
Honorable House have reported (after hearing 
the evidences of many witnesses, including some 
of the mest enlightened salesmen and butchers) 
“ that the market of Smithfield ought to be re- 
moved.” 

That your petitioners have further been informed 
and believe that there are persons in the 
metropolis who, under the specious plea of 
humanity, are endeavouring to accomplish its 
abolition. But your petitioners trust that this 
most scandalous attempt at innovation and uujust 
interference of ignorant persons, thus flourishing 
the trumpet of sanitary improvement, by which 
“ more is meant than meets the ear,” will be 
effectually frustrated. 

That your petitioners know that the truly benevo- 
lent will ever be consistent; that they will not 
sacrifice the vested interests of one class to the 
benefit of another; yet your petitioners are 
apprehensive that the baneful influence of the 
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philanthropic mania is already felt within the theatres. We shall be glad to see this gentleman 
walls of your Honorable House—nay even | again in London, his great abilities as actor and 


amongst the members of the goverment itself, 
wherefore they crave the earnest consideration of 
your Honorable House, to the matters herein set 
forth, and notwithstanding the wild ravings of 
fanaticism they hope your Honorable House will 
consider that the best interests of the Ccuntry 
are intimately connected with Smithfieid, as it is 
surrounded by its feettd atmosphere arising from 
Slaughter Hovses— Knacker’s Yards— Musical 
Instrnment String Makers—Suasage Makers— 
Bone Boilers—and the adapted residences of the 
persons who live and die within the jurisdiction 
of your Petitioners. 

That your petitioners would further add that should 
your HonorableHouse determine upon the imme- 
diate abolition of the Smithfield Cattle Market, 
it is their belief that the useful and salubrious 
Establishments enumerated, must be taken to 
some other locality, when the prosperity of your 
petitioners would be utterly destroyed in that 
district by being deprived of their most nutritous 
aliment and sustenance, and their influence 
most materially and rapidly diminished— But on 
the other hand should your Honorable House in 
your Legislative capacity scorn the feeiiugs of the 
vulgar and nobly interfere for the vested rights of 
your Petitioners, and their allies the Butchers, 
and Salesmen of the Metropolis, either openly or 
by procrastination to preserve this Market in its 
present locality and thus avert the removal of 
the before mentioned establishment and consign- 
ent aspersion of the duty habited and dense po- 
pulation dependant thereon for both living and 
dying. 

Your Petitioners as in duty bound and as 
by nature urged will ever 

Prey, &c. 








POETRY. 


SOLDIER’S TEARS. 
“ ——Those who shed such tears are oft 
Tn stubborn battle’s angriest mood 
The chosen sons of hardihood ; 
The callous heart, the tearless eye, 
Will, selfish, shrink from death and pain 
The stirring voice of ehivalry 
Calls on the loveless soul in vain. 
No shame to manhood in a tear 
In those that love and those that fee). 
The eye that dims when love is near, 
Will brighten at the clash of steel.” 











OUR CHATTER=-BOX. 





In consequence of the absence of Mr. Stuart, 
who, previous to his joining the Haymarket com- 
any, had been engaged to recite one of the parts 
in the tragedy of “ Antigone,” as given at the 
Exeter Hall Concert last Wednesday, the character 
of Hamilton, in the new play of “ Strathmore,” 
was taken at a very short notice by Mr. Braid, who 
acquitted himself very creditably in the performance 
of it. 
We hear there is some considerable probability 
of Mr. W. D. Broadfoot’s return to the metropolis 


manager being universally admitted. At present 
Mr. Broadfvot is stage director at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Hull, for the popular lessee of that estab- 
lishment, Mr. Capel. 

Mr. Charles Poole the active manager of the 
Brighton Theatre, is now in town making engage- 
ments and arrangements for his new season, which 
commences immediately. Mr. Turnour it appears 
is Mr. Poole’s London agent. 

Miss Harriet Saville, the clever little daughter 
of Mr. &. F. Saville, and whose acting at the City 
Theatre we noticed with deserved commendation 
in our last, has we understand, received offers of 
engagements from two provincial managers. With 
care and assiduous attention there can be no doubt 
but that this interesting little child will become an 
ornament to the histrionic art. 

MARYLEBONE.—Mr. Spicer’s new play of the 
“Witch Wife” will be performed four evenings in 
the present week, Mrs. Mowatt sustaining her ori- 
ginal character of Cecil Howard, in which she has 
been remarkably successful, 

Tne New American Bowiina SAtoon at 
VAUXHALL Garpens.—This novel addition to the 
attractions of Vauxhall has been effected, under the 
superintendence of Professor Risley. The saloon 
is laid out in a style peculiarly characteristic of 
everything undertaken by that enterprising indivi- 
dual; and we strongly recommend the “gentlemen 
of England’? to avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity of perfecting themselves in one of the most 
agreeable, healthy, and manly sports, next to cricket 
that we know of. Every preparation has been 
made for the comfort of players, and seats provided 
for the ladies. But what will prove one of the at- 
tractions to our convivial countrymen is the fact 
that all the famous Amcrican beverages may be had 
in the saloon, concocted by a right-down -genuine- 
unadulterated yankee mixer, who undertakes the 
supply, at amoment’s notice, of mint juleps, sherry 
cobblers, egg-nogg, shoe-makers, port-cobblers, 
icebergs, gold-finders, brandy-punch, fruit-lemon- 
ade, gin- cocktails, path-finders, New- Yorkers, san- 
gara, and smilers, with half a hundred other drinks, 
bearing designations equally eccentric. This will 
excite rare interest with convivial connoisseurs, and 
no doubt, will prove attractive in an eminent de- 
gree. 

Frencn ConservAToIRe.—It appears probable 
that the place of profi ssor, vacant at this institution 
by the death of Banderali, will not be filled up. 
The eight singing classes existing, independent of 
the one of which he was titulaire, are more than 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of instruction, 
This alteration will not weaken in the least the 
merits of the divers competitors who may appear to 
contest the situation thus reduced, 

Beruin.—M. Appolinaire Kontski, Poganini’s 
celebrated pupil, has given a concert here in the 
salle of the Opera, with the utmost success and 
general enthusiasm. 

CarLotta Grist.—This favourite danseuse is 80 
far recovered from her illness, arising from the pre- 
vailing epidemic in Paris, that she is shortly to ap- 
pear at the rehearsal of a new ballet by Perrot, 





as stage manager of one of our most popular minor 


and which has been delayed by the severe illness of 
the above chief ballerina, 
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Miss Love having been eminevtly successful in 
her provincial tour, has renewed her engagement 
with the manager ofthe Reading Theatre; this will 
of course preclude her immediate appearance in 
London, 

Tue SPANIARDS SiINGERS.—The Spaniards have 
always naturally been singers, though usually they 
do not, like the French aid other nations, vocife- 
rate amid the mirth and gaiety of the feast. Their 
song is a song of nature and feeling; they sing 
most when they are alone ; and in their vocal strain 
give expression to that vehemence of the passions, 
which forms so strikihg a feature in their national 
character. The natives of Spain, full of intellect 
and fancy, dream when other Europeans would re- 
flect, and sing what others would speak. Living 
bur in the fantasies of their ever-active imagina- 
tions, Spaniards have always been animated with 
the love of romance and song. From Pelagius to 
Mina from the conquest of Grenada to the last mo- 
ment of their struggle against the French domina- 
tion, they have intonated suggestions of their patro- 
tism, and equally vocalised the tender themes of 
love, and the bold effusions of public virtue. 

A Rouen Compiiment.—I[n Garrick’s time, a 
violinist of the name of Richards led the band at 
Drury Lane Theatre, who, with very limited abili- 
tiee, possessed a degree of vanity that continually 
tempted him to lay baits for professional compli- 
ments. Feeling hurt that the great actor had 
never once praised his performance, he one day, in 
company, ventured to say to him, ‘ Though, sir, 
you are flattered so much, you never yourself con- 
descend to flatter any one.” ‘‘ No, sir,” replied 
Garrick, ‘not even you. But, instead of flattery, 
accept my sincerity; in the hearing of this good 
company. I pronounce you to be—a regular, rude 
rough, rugged, rasper !”’ 





ADVERTISEMENTS, | 


REMORNEW—OPEN EVERY DAY and 
EVENING, and on SATURDAYS. — In 
consequence of numerous applications the Lessee 
has determined on opening on Saturday nigh’s, as 
well as every other ,evening during the week, in 
order to afford the thousands of persons whose avu- 
cations prevent their being present on any other 
night, to participate in the amusements of Cre- 
morne, Triumphant Success of the grand military 
spectacle, the STORMING of MOOLTAN, repre 
sented by startling tableaux d’action, and illus- 
trated by magnificent scenic, illuminative, me- 
chanical, and pyrotechnic effects. The spectacle 
designed and produced by Mr. T. Thompson; 
the fireworks and explosive material by the Che- 
velier Mortram. Vocal and Instrumental Concert. 
Casino d’Ete. Laurent’s unrivalled band. New 
ballet. New Promenade ala Versailles. Marble 
Groupings. Panorama of California. Shanty, or 
Log Hut. Burn’s Cottage. River Esplanade. 
Brilliant Illuminations, &c., &c.—Doors open at 
three, and the entertainments will terminate at half- 
= eleven, Admisson 1s.—An inducement to 
ine at Cremorne.—The stewards or directors of 
public companies and charitable institutions, man- 
ufacturing establishments, printing offices, &c., 
holding annual festivals of bean feast, are respect- 





fully invited to visit Cremorne and make them- 
selves acquainted with the extraordinay facilities 
it posseses, and the extremely moderate terms on 
which the lessee is disposed to treat for such enter- 
tainments.—N.B. It may be generally known that 
parties dining in the hotel are admitted free to the 
amusements of the gardens in the evening. Open 
every day and evening, Saturdays included. 


MADAME TUSSAUD anv SONS 
Baker Street, PortTMaAn SQuARE. 


USH, the MURDERER, taken from life, at 
» Norwich, during his trial, in his usual dress ; 
also, the models of Stanfield Hall, the seat of the 
late J. Jermy, Esq., and Potash Farm, the resi- 
dence of the assassin, are now added to the 
Chamber of Horrors, Richard III., Prince Louis 
Napoleon, General Cavaignac, Abd-el-Kader, M. 
Guizot, Sir C. Napier, Pope Pius 1X., Queen Anne 
of England, Queen Mary of England, G. Hudson, 
Esq., Grisias Norma, Jenny Lind as the Figlia del 
Reggimento, Edward VI., Henry VII., James I. of 
England and VI. of Scotland, in the splendid cos- 
tume of the period ; the heroes Hardinge and Gough 
in their uniforms as British generals, Splendid 
ventilating dome, at a cost of 700l.— This is one 
of the best exhibitions in the metropolis.’’—The 
Times. . 

Open from eleven in the morning, till ten at night 
Admittance, One Shilling; Chamber of Horrors, 
Sixpence. 


DRAMATIC INSTITUTION. 
Goucu Street, Witson St., GRay’s InN Lane. 
Patrons: 

Eart Fiznarpine, Sir W. ANsTRUTHER, and 
Henry Marston, Esa. 

Few vacancies occur at the above Institution 
for Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of em- 
bracing the THEATRICAL PROFESSION, 
where overythrng necessary to the actors art may 
be acquired.—Terms : Gentlemen, an entrance fee 
of three shillings, and one shilling per week, with 
moderate charge for sustaining first, second, third, 
and fourth class characters. Ladies, £1 4s. per 
annum, payable quarterly, in advance. Honorary 
Members four shillings per quarter, with the privi- 
lege of introducing a friend each performance. 
Any further informationcan be obtained by applying 
by letter post-paid, to the Manager, at the Institue 
tion, or personally, between 3 and 10 in the evening. 
N.B. The above Theatre may be had for private 
performance on very moderate terms. Apply to 
the manager at the Institution. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Three Months....Two Shillings. 
Six Months .... Four and Fourpence. 
Twelve Months .. Eight and Sixpence. 
(Postage Free.) 
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